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Evaluating the Period
Concluding our brief and inadequate summary of a great period,
we must assess the scientific and analytical accomplishments of the
Greeks as greatest in philosophy, mathematics, physics, and as-
tronomy, and probably in that order. Philosophy gave man a new
point of view and made the remainder possible. Mathematics
made spectacular advances: the geometry of Euclid; the trigonome-
try of Hipparchus; the algebra of Diophantus; the close approach
to integration, one of the operations of the calculus, of Archimedes.
Psychology, as we understand the word, did not exist. There
was some knowledge of anatomy. Ideas of physiology were crude
and, in a large measure, erroneous. A mass of biological obser-
vations was assembled and partially classified. Anaximander sug-
gested a crude form of evolution, guessing that man, and every
animal, rose in the beginning from the sea, a fish. Aristotle prac-
tised dissection. This man, who made so many mistakes in
physics, did much better, relative to the present status of the two
studies, in biology; but no exact and general laws of living mat-
ter, in the sense in which physics uses the word, were known, and
few are known today. But though Archimedes' laws of buoyancy
and the lever are exact and general, who will balance them, for im-
portance, against our fragmentary present knowledge of the bio-
logical actions of vitamins ? or all of those together against even
a few accurate glimpses into the creative imagination if we could
only get some? We must get used to the idea that the sciences
which deal with living matter are to flower later than the physical
sciences. Just as physics requires the fruits of the mathematician's
labors, so the sciences of living matter have waited on the instru-
ments, methods, and concepts of physics and chemistry. Animate
matter, especially that which itself tries to find the laws of all, seems